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generally, the conflict between the twelfth-century weavers A
and burgesses was neither racial nor economic * but con-
stitutional. It is very much the parallel of the conflict
between the Church and the towns. Abundant evidence has
already been given to show that throughout the Middle Ages
the municipalities refused to tolerate a divided authority,
and struggled for centuries to bring all rival jurisdictions
under their control This deeply-rooted policy provides the
most adequate interpretation of their hostility to the early
craft gilds. It explains the resistance in Norwich to the
gild bodies2, the changed attitude of London towards the
Weavers as soon as they abandoned their independence3,
and the renewal of friction in later centuries, when some
crafts again defied the municipal authorities on the strength
of royal charters 4. The root of the trouble was not the
formation of a gild but its claim to independence. Indeed,
1 In his invaluable contributions to English Economic History, W. J.
Ashley adduces other evidence which seems to point to economic oppres-
sion, (i) Many towns purchased from King John the right to sell cloth
freely, and " it is clear that the ruling body intended to use their privileges
against the craftsmen ". (2) Weavers at High Wycombe were required to
pay a tax on their looms, and the authorities also retained stallage, the right
" to monopolize or control the sale of the cloth ". (3) The readiness of the
citizens of London to bribe the king to destroy the Weavers' gild is a fact
which needs explanation. (4) Again, why were the Fullers of Lincoln
denied community of rights with the free citizens? (5) Lastly, the monopoly
of the gild merchant is shown by its refusal at Leicester to allow Weavers to
weave cloth for men of other towns (Woollen Industry, 1887, pp. 22, 24 ;
Surveys Historic and Economic, 1900, p. 218). I would urge, however, (i.)
that the concession which the towns purchased was really the suspension of
Richard I.'s assize of cloth (see infra, p. 446), and was not an attempt on
the part of the merchants to obtain the monopoly of sale, (ii.) That the
tax on looms was an ordinary fiscal device which is found even in the
fifteenth century (infra, p. 469) ; while the reservation of stallage meant
only that the Weavers must continue to pay rent for their stalls or booths
in the market-place, (iii.) That the citizens of London wanted to get the
Weavers' farm into their own hands ; the extra two marks which they
offered represented the increment, which they were willing to pay with
the intention to recuperate themselves out of the profits of the farm
(supra, p. 368, note 3). (iv.) That the Fullers were denied community of
rights for the same reason that tenants of ecclesiastical fiefs were some-
times denied such rights (supra, p. 369), viz. because they would not be
amenable to civic control, (v.) That the prohibition relating to the
Weavers of Leicester was part of a general ' anti-foreign' policy pursued
by mediaeval towns, which sought to check both the commercial and the
industrial rivalry of country competitors (on this point, see infra, p. 501).
It was not therefore a sign of economic oppression.
* Infra, p. 373,            8 Supra, p. 366.           * Infra, pp. 378, 418-419,